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PARTIAL SHORTHAND AGAIN. 








In reading over H. B. Lancaster’s article in 
your January number, I am impressed by two 
wrong ideas in his premises: First, that a mix- 
ture of longhand and shorthand is more legible 
than entire shorthand; secondly, that skeleton 
words are best written out with longhand con- 
sonant outlines. 

There is nothing more legible than short- 
hand, if a good system is used. I have studied 
four systems, and find that the best is one that 
is legible when “cold,” needs no lines, and 
needs no abbreviations. The last, known to 
the profession as “ contractions,” are the bane 
of shorthand novices. 

I write out all my “stuff” first in shorthand. 
I have studied Munson’s, Benn Pitman’s, and 


Graham’s systems, but abandoned them all as 
not so good as Isaac Pitman’s. I have passed 
the official examination, requiring a speed of 
150 words a minute, and use absolutely no con- 
tractions beyond the grammalogues. Waring, 
the official court stenographer for Tyrone, put 
me on this track in my early shorthand days. 
He never uses a contraction, and asserts that 
there is ample time to write out every word in 
full. 

I can read any shorthand I ever wrote, no 
matter how “cold” it is, and just as fast as if 
it were longhand. 

The time occupied in writing out skeletons 
in longhand is simply wasted. The test is to 
count the motions of the hand in both systems, 
longhand and shorthand. Take the examples 
that Mr. Lancaster gives: Skltn, eighteen pen 
motions in longhand; four in shorthand. 
Smtms, twenty-one in longhand; four in short- 
hand. Cmpltly, twenty-five in longhand; three 
in shorthand. Frqntly, twenty-three in long- 
hand; four inshorthand. What is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well; and things done by 
halves are never done well. Those two 
maxims cover the ground. If shorthand is 
worth anything, it is worth mastering. Half 
an hour a day for a month will master the 
system; the speed is a matter of practice 
and natural dexterity. A man_ naturally 
quick at longhand will be equally so at short- 
hand. 

There is one point about shorthand which I 
have never seen in any text-book, and that is 
that different parts of speech can never be con- 
fused, even if the words are written with the 
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same outline, and in the same position with 
regard tothe line. This is the great secret of 
legibility. 

I regret to see any contributor to THE 
WRITER advising a slipshod compromise for 
lazy people, instead of saying boldly: “ Learn 


shorthand; and however little you know of it, 

use all you know.” The entire system could 

be learned in much less time than it would take 

to commit to memory all the special words that 

Mr. Lancaster gives. Edward Warner. 
New York, N. Y. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


VIII.— By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
New YORK OBSERVER. 


OF THE 


The New York Observer isa religious and 
family newspaper. It aims to give each week 
a satisfying quantity and pleasant assortment 
of such reading as will elevate the religious 
and moral tone of family life and aid in the 
progress of the Kingdom of Christ in the world. 
It has departments that cannot be classed as 
religious, such as the household and agricul- 
tural departments, but even the most devout 
Christians must eat and drink, if they are to 
live piously, or to live this mortal life at all. 
Such departments are deemed desirable ele- 
ments even in a newspaper the first aim of 
which is religious in character. 

The Odserver cannot spare too much space 
to matters that do not somehow tend to incul- 
cate some religious truth or moral principle. 
But the moral should not be offensively in evi- 
dence. Stories written for the delectation of 
adults or especially for young people do not 


* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in Toe Writer for September; and will be continued 
monthly. The article in the September Writer was by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /adefendent. 
The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor of 
the New York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly. Thearticles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the Christian Work, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. Next month’s article 
will be by Nella I. Daggett, editor of The Home. 


find acceptance if there is nothing in them to 
increase the reader’s interest in his fellowmen, 
to inspire to noble living, to encourage a tried 
or tempted heart, or in some way to help make 
the readers wiser and better. Few persons 
can write a good story in a thousand or twelve 
hundred words, either for adults or for children. 
For longer sketches the Odserver has little 
room and as little inclination. It rarely pub- 
lishes a serial. 

The Odserver has always made a specialty 
of foreign correspondence. Arrangements are 
made beforehand for such material, and num- 
bers of letters of travel not previously arranged 
for are promptly returned, because the supply is 
always fully equal to the demand. 

The Odserver has headed off scores of would- 
be contributors, especially in the ministerial 
profession, by offering to take half a dozen or a 
dozen short articles, pithy, pointed, popular in 
style, containing from 300 to 700 words. The 
offer has frequently been accompanied with the 
assurance that fifty of these could be used in 
the course of a year. Few writers have the 
gift of saying something ina paragraph. There 
are not half a dozen good paragraphers on the 
religious press of the United States. The 
statement is a dangerous one to make, not be- 
cause itis nottrue, for it is true, but because 
at the suggestion a hundred writers will try 
their hand at paragraph making, and the floods 
will descend upon unprotected editorial heads. 
We should not mind the flood if the material 
were of the right character, but a dry page 
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taken from among twenty pages of a dreary 
essay is not within my meaning. 

The repetition of a thrice-told or thrice-a- 
thousand-times-told story of some old hero or 
ancient sinner we want not. Are there no 
more stories to tell, no incidents of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century to record; no 
fresh illustrations to be gathered from the latest 
discoveries of art and science for the pointing of 
old truths? This is the age of the kineteo- 
scope, when all manner of scenes are pictured 
quickly and reproduced with startling realism. 
Bits of experience, bits of travel, bits of fun, 


bits of wisdom, literary bric-d-brac, literary 
gems, seed thoughts, twenty-line accounts of 
public meetings, that tell more and do more 
good than ten-column articles filled with dreary 
details could ever do—these and countless 
suggestions crowd one another in the editorial 
brain. 

Given a writer who determines to be lively, 
to be short, to be true, to be plain, to be prac- 
tical, and the editor of the religious family 
newspaper will want to hear from that writer. 

Robert M. Offord. 

New York, N. Y. 





FROM AN EDITOR’S WASTE-BASKET. 


Of the multitude of manuscripts that come to 


an editor’s desk, it is usually his laborious duty 
to sift the gold from thedross. It has occurred 
to me that a few specimens of the latter, gath- 
ered at random during some years of editorial 
labor, may not be without some interest, as in- 
dicating what manner of stuff the editor has to 
wade through. 
To begin with, let us take this storyette : — 


MY PRETENDED SISTER. 


It was four o’clock in the afternoon I arrived at my hotel 
there was a visitor who wanted to see me. She was seated in 
the Parlour and as I approached her she fell upon her knees 
and kissed me. I startted she said MY BROTHER I knew 
not what struck me you are not my sister I have no sister you 
mistake dear John she said. I will explain it to you. When 
mama died (the day after you was born ) Papa married again 
and my step Mother was so cruel that one night I skiped and 
here I am now I went to my purse and handed it she opened it 
and took the contented and that was the last I seen of her From 
this day to that. 

This Happened to a Friend of Mine 2 years ago. 


What a tiresome trick contributors have of 
taking liberties with the rules of grammar! 
How constant are the characters who “rung ” 
the bell violently and “drunk ”’ the water hastily, 
after having “sang” the song; and is there not 
a heroine who had “laid ” ona sofa for an hour, 
a hero who “lies” his tired head; or another 


who cries out, “ Let that glove ‘lay,’ sir,” in every 
other story one comes across? Sometimes the 
limbs of a sentence are sound enough, but the 
joints are loose, as, for example: “ Dogs and 
cats are very partial to butter, as well as human 
beings.” 

The eccentricities of spelling are beyond 
number. Perhaps more has never been accom- 
plished in this direction in such a limited space 
as in this sentence: “ They were very stricked 
on these wholy days.” Mild in comparison are 
“‘midnite,” “schoar” (score), and, with ex- 
treme frequency, “ villiage.” 

I remember one aspiring author who, with 
visions of the bird of night, described the hero- 
ine’s “masses of raving black hair.” On a 
later page, by the same hand, appeared “a 
female figure, down which flowed a beautiful 
set of hair.” 

The letters accompanying manuscripts reveal 
a curious mingling of the desire for fame and 
money, and the fear of detection as an author 
by friends and fellow-townsmen. Here is a 
specimen :— 

Dear Sir: — I have just seen it stated in your paper that the 
highest price ever paid for a work of fiction was the $50,000 
which Daudet received for ‘‘ Jack’’; also that Dickens got 


$35,000 for ‘‘ Edwin Drood,"’ and Beaconsfield got $20,000 for 
“ Endymion.” I have just written a story of about 80,000 
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words, the scene of which is laid at the North Pole. Please 


jet me know how much you will pay for it. 

Another modest writer, who sent some awful 
verses, requested that, in the event of their be- 
ing published, the editor would be kind enough 
to return his “copy,” for said he, “If at any 
time I should make a great name as a poet, the 
copy would be very valuable.” He then men- 
tioned several cases in which heavy prices had 
been paid for the manuscripts of the works of 
famous men. 

Speaking of poetfy, most of that which 
reaches the editor is of a peculiarly atrocious 
nature. 

Songs of death and bereavement are distinctly 
the favorites, but the pathetic in incompetent 
hands is so often ludicrous that for every rea- 
son it is best that the waste-basket should not 
give up its dead. It is difficult, however, to 
refrain from giving at least one specimen : — 


When I was in my childhood day 

How oft I think of them 

Manys the day I spent in childhood days 
But I had no trouble then 


When I was in my childood day 
To me I would be joy 

To visit the Oceans and Bays 
When I was But a boy. 


When I was in my childood 

It was my delight 

Into the woods to stray 

And depart with the moon light. 


I have grown out of my childood day 
And one Place I like above all 

It is the Place where my Parents lays 
And where manys the tear I let fall. 


END. 

P. S. Excuse my writing as the Place is very dark and I am 
unable to secure light. the Name of the above is When I was 
in my childood days. 

I know of acase in which an editor was — 
strange as it may seem — greatly pleased with 
a poem submitted by an unknown contributor. 
“ He wrote me,” said the latter, in relating the 
incident, “that he would have published it at 
the usual rates, which he said were twenty-five 
cents a line, if I had wished. This being the 
rule of his paper I could not object, but I did 
not care to pay so much money as this, as the 
poem was a long one, and, besides, my friends 
had all heard it.” The contributor then went 
on to say that the lack of intelligence on the 


part of editors makes them a public evil, etc.,. 
etc. 

As to the jokes which the editor is called 
upon to read, most of those that have a point 
are good old chestnuts, which were probably 
stale in the Middle Ages; but the worst persons. 
with whom the editor has to deal are the petty 
swindlers who send in copied matter as origi- 
nal. Of this class there are not a few, and it is 
necessary to keep a constant lookout for them. 

Some time ago two editors were talking to- 
gether, when one of them told of an attempt 
recently made by a “rising” young verse writer 
to sell over again a poem which had already 
been sold to another magazine. 

“ That comes very apropos,” said the other 
editor, “for here is an envelope of poems just 
sent me by the same fellow, and 1 had marked 
two of them for acceptance. Now they'll all 
go back, and I'll enter his name and the inci- 
dent in my little book.” 

And out of the editorial desk came a book 
with blackened cover and a skull and cross- 
bones upon it. 

“That's my black-book,” said the editor in 
explanation, “and the author whose name gets 
into it is forever doomed as far as our periodi- 
cal is concerned. Just look over that list of 
names,” he added, “and I think you will be 
surprised to see who are among the ‘dead.’ ” 
And the book was handed over. 

The second editor was surprised — perfectly 
dumbfounded, in fact —to find in it the names 
of literary men and women of whom trickery 
would never be suspected. Yet opposite every 
name were recorded facts of the most indis- 
putable kind. To make public the names 
enumerated on that “black list” would mean 
a succession of the most astounding literary 
disclosures imaginable. 

I might say a word as regards the manner in 
which manuscripts are done up. Some are 
packed into the envelopes so tightly that the 
sight of the packet recalls the agony inflicted 
by tight boots. Oysters are not more difficult 
to open. Others, again, are rolled as tightly as 
surgical bandages ever are, leaving the, pages 
in such an obstinately curly condition that 
there is no flattening them out for perusal. 
Both hands have to be applied to every sheet. 
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to keep it straight; and, should one hand be re- 
laxed for a moment, up flies the page to curl 
around the other like a thing of life. Some con- 
tributors thoughtfully pin the pages together in 
such a way that the pin runs into your finger 
when you seek to withdraw the manuscript from 
the envelope. Others will write with a dull 
pencil on both sides of inferior paper. 

One contributor has heard of the beautiful 
minute handwriting of Thackeray, and _ tri- 
umphantly excels that man of genius in one 
particular at least: here a magnifying glass is 
needed. Another profits by the knowledge 
that Dickens’ copy was a pathless wilderness 
of interlineation. A third, having heard that 
clear writing is the characteristic of the fool, 
and perhaps being by nature a good penman, 
pretends illegibility as a token that he is no 
mere laboring scribe and no mere amateur. A 
fourth would be classed with those rapid, care- 
less, impulsive geniuses who snatch at the first 
piece of paper that comes to hand, no matter 
what its size or shape, and so fills the editorial 
hands with a sheaf of vagabond sheets, of which 
the smaller scraps slip out ata touch and flutter 
to the floor. Such ingenuities as these are 
practised by scores of constant readers so anx- 
ious to become occasional writers that they for- 
get to enclose the stamps which they say they 
do enclose, “for immediate return if unaccepta- 
ble,” or else they stick a two-cent stamp on the 
first page of a half-pound parcel. 

Nothing is gained by pathetic appeals to the 
editor on the score of the writer’s circum; 
stances, or by setting forth the writer’s youth 
and inexperience. Here is a specimen of 
letters of this class : — 


I am only a country girl but hope and pray to be more 
some day. I havea fair education but have never taken one 
lesson in Drawing, but want to so much. I will mail with this 
letter a package of drawings if you can use them I wish you 
would and in the future you can pay what you think my work 
is worth to you (if it is worth anything) I do hope I can work 
for you this winter as I have lots of time [country girls always 
do] and I should like to earn a little myself. I cannot afford 
to send postage for you to return my work, if you can not use 
it you can burn it and I will try over again some future day. 

So if my work is good enough it will appear in your paper, 
af it does not Lam to understand it is no go and will trouble you 
mo more. I will only give my first name untill I hear more 
from you, as I do not care to have my friends hear of my 
ailure if failure it be, hoping for the best, I remain, 

yours truly, 


Here is another letter in the same strain : — 

I write to you asking your information concerning a book 
that 1am writing. Will I have to pay to have it published? 
I am sixteen years old; and living with my mother. I think 
that if I once try, I can continue writing books. Please let 
me know all about it as soon as you can, I have to look to the 
support of my mother, and as I am not very strong I think I 
would like to write storys. I can assure you; that itis a very 
interesting, and pretty love story. I know that it will prove a 
success, and should it my joy would be boundless. Please 
excuse writing as I am in haste, and will you please answer as 
I am very anxious. Tell me all about what I’ll have to do, 
and I will forever be grateful to you. Sincerely yours, —-— 

Here is yet another specimen, typewritten in 
monotonous capitals, some of its eccentricities, 
perhaps, being due to the writer’s lack of skill 
with his typewriter : — 

I have just completed a story entitled ‘‘ Adrian Deakens- 
field’ or ‘‘ Light out of Darkness ’* which I will send at some 
future time. It might be well to add that I am no new hand 
at this kind of work as I have been writing these eight years 
and have won some distinction in this line. 

The story lacks nothing in points of interist and originality. 

I will defy any one no matter how apt, to tell two chapters 
ahead of what will follow. It is not of the love story class, but 
takes a soldiers orphan boy for its hero, and makes him win 
his wak to manhoods door by hard earnest work and then 
knocks so loud that the world knows him and lets him in. I 
have taken my boyhood home for my senery and so much of 
the story is true that it is hard even for me to tell just where 
the truth begins or where fiction takes its place. I have taken 
the pains to read it to a few of my intimate friends and so enrap- 
tured have they been that I have almost accused them of flatery. 

One of the points in the story is that when the hero was yet 
a child he had a step father and was a witness to the murder of 
this stepfathers former wife which causes a shock to him which 
forever prevented him from ever speaking of or to him no 
matter under what circumstances. Many times was he beaten 
and he would clutcw and tare at his throat till the blood came 
trinkeling down but atll in vain. He was given away and be- 
comes a bootblack and there find a comrad who provrs to be 
a son of his fathers comrad in the army and also the son of the 
murdered woman. The way this comrad tells of his plans to 
find his mother and care for her, and Adrian not able to tell 
him is enough to melt any heart not ded to pity for the friend- 
less. No fortune falls to the hero, no foreign country is taped 
for its characters, the story is grandly American, true to nature 
and near to the hearts of our comon countryman. 

I have made an honest effort to come very near to the hearts 
of the parents, foster-parents and guardeins of the little waifs 
left to their cair, I have shown them homeles, friendles and in 
distress weak, sick and hungry. I have shown their little 
forms so emciated that in recovering their bodies totered with 
the breese of a forlorn hope. I have brought them in a comon 
way to a common level and then by their own efforts to a noble 
manhood, which is the true pillar of Amarican sentiment, the 
very embodiment of American liberty. 

In conclusion I can say with Charles Dickens, I have a 
favorite child, and his name is Adrian Deakensfield. The 
story would include about six months of space in your paper. 

Who wonders that some editors are pessi- 


mists ? George Roberts. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE WRITER has a theory to account for the 
unaccountable decisions of editors who reject 
manuscripts which their authors are perfectly 
sure are quite as good as anything that these 
same editors have ever printed. It is a simple 
theory, and it is based upon reasoning which 
must be regarded even by cavillers as in every 
way conclusive. 


* 
* * 


Every one agrees that the reading of poor 
literature debases the intellect. Any editor 
will tell you that most of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to him are of mediocre quality, and that 
many of them are distinctly bad. He has to 
read these manuscripts, of course, in order to 
determine their quality. It follows, then, that 
a large part of his time is spent in reading poor 
literature, and his intellect consequently is 


debased. The result is that when he gets a 
really good thing, he does n't know it. 


* 
* * 


This theory cannot fail to be comforting to 
writers who see their own first-class work re- 
jected, while mediocre work by other writers 
finds acceptance and is published. Editors, 
too, are likely to be pleased with it, since it 
defends them from the charge of partiality or 
intentional unfairness, and from their point of 
view puts the responsibility for the occasional 
dullness of their periodicals back on the writers, 
where, they have always protested, it belongs. 


* 
> = 


By a misprint, the price of the complete set 
of eight bound volumes of THE WRITER was 
said in the January number to be sixteen dol- 
lars. The price of the eight volumes, ordered 
together, is eleven dollars — and they are well 
worth the money. Together they make a 
cyclopedia of the methods of literary work. 
The price of the eight bound volumes of THE 
WRITER and the three bound volumes of THE 
AUTHOR, ordered together, is sixteen dollars. 

«*s 

Thousands of newspapers within the last 
year or two have reprinted some jingling 
verses, entitled *‘ The Ideal Husband,” and be- 
ginning : — 

“* There are husbands who are pretty, 


There are husbands who are witty, 
There are husbands who in public are as smiling as the morn,’ 


which they have accredited to Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Mr. Aldrich finally thought it neces- 
sary to deny the authorship of the verses by 
addressing a note to the Boston Tramscript, as 
follows : — 

Some verses called “‘The Ideal Husband,’’ and having my 
name attached to them as the author, are being extensively re- 
printed by the newspapers. I beg leave to say -- and it gives 


me great pleasure to say it — that I am not the author of those 
verses. 


No one who knows how delicate and per- 
fectly-finished all of Mr. Aldrich’s poems are 
could have believed for an instant that he ever 
wrote the newspaper jingle accredited to him, 
and the fact that many of the newspapers that 
have reprinted the lines have credited them to- 
“T. B. Aldrich,in the Forum,” indicates that 
some mischievous editor began all the trouble- 
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by crediting some nameless verses to an author 
who never could have written them, and to a 
review that never publishes either verse or 
poetry. The absurdity of both parts of the 
credit line is evident at a glance to any one 
with ordinary knowledge of literary matters. 
The surprising thing about the incident is that 
sO many newspaper editors should have copied 
both verses and credit without hesitation. 


* 
* * 


When an author transposes two of the sheets 
in his manuscript to make sure whether the 
editor has read it through or not, his little 
scheme may be ineffective if his handwriting is 
so blind that the editor doesn’t know the differ- 
ence. W. H. H. 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


THE WRITER, page 103, July, 1895, has a 
quotation about Bret Harte from the Chicago 
News, which makes the’ Overland Monthly 
date from 1870. I sawthe article this evening, 
and I left the periodicals current and referred 
to the bound volumes in the reference depart- 
ment of the Chicago Public Library, as a labor 
of love. For the past seven years I have read 
yearly my prime factors of the fame of Bret 
Harte, to wit, “Outcasts of Poker Flat” and 
“ Migglesey.” This is possible only among 
the bound periodicals in the Chicago Public 
Library. “Luck of Roaring Camp” I first 
struck in Cincinnati early in the fall of 1868 in 
the Zimes, then under Father Starbuck of 
goodly memory. Father S. had procured his 
copy fresh from ’Frisco, while the rest of man- 
kind struck their “ Luck ” through the interven- 
tion of William Dean Howells, then editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

When did the Over/and strike its “ Luck” 
first? The first number of this magazine bears 
date July, 1868, and it was in August, 1868, that 
Editor Harte had influence with his administra- 
tion and Master Tommy Luck was born into 
the republic of letters. The “ Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” greeted the new year of 1869, and 
Mademoiselle “ Miggles” rounded up Volume 
One in June. Mnemonically, you might say, 
her grace came East on the first through train 


from the Occident into Omaha in June, 1860. 
All lovers of Miggles ( may the tribe increase! ) 
will remember the joy bells that rang on that 
rare day in June, when the world rejoiced over 
the completion of the Pacific railway. 

More than a dozen years ago a “composi- 
tress” set type in the late Myra Bradwell’s 
printing-house on Dearborn street, Chicago. 
She had labored in Mr. Roman’s composing 
rooms in San Francisco, and bit by bit from 
her I located the “errant claws” to which Mr. 
Harte refers in his preface as imperiling the 
birth of Master Thomas Luck. In this story 
the central character, “ Stumpy,” mentions him- 
self and his co-ed, the quadrupedal foster-mother 
of Tommy, as being father and mother to 
Tommy: “Don’t you never go back on us!” 
I thought at one time that this interviewee was 
the proof-spirit’s nymph of Mr. Harte’s preface. 

“ Tennessee’s Partner” came out in October, 
and “Idyl of Red Gulch” in December, 1869. 

Theo. S. Greiner. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 





QUERIES. 


[ Quéstions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Why do not all editors make it their rule to 
send a printed acknowledgment of the receipt 
of each manuscript submitted to them, inform- 
ing the author also, if possible, as to the ap- 
proximate length of time likely to elapse before 
a decision will be rendered? T. P. D. 

[ Some publications acknowledge at once the 
receipt of every manuscript submitted for pub- 
lication. It would be an excellent thing, of 
course, if the rule were universal. In the case 
of publications that receive a great many manu- 
scripts, however, the expense of postage and 
clerical work would be considerable. As things 
are now, an author can almost always get an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his manu- 
script by enclosing a self-addressed postal 
card, on the back of which he has written: 
“We have received your manuscript, ‘ Toodles 
and His Toodlekins,’” to be signed by the 
editor of the periodical receiving it. Editors 
usually will not commit themselves as to how 
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long they are going to keep a manuscript. In 
most cases, probably, they do not know them- 
selves. — W. H. H. ] 


Is clearness a necessary quality in poetry, as 
itisin prose? Judging by the poems published 
in the modern magazines, their editors do not 
seem to think it is. O. M. S. 


[It is true that a great deal of modern maga- 
zine poetry is more or less obscure, but that 
does not make clearness any less a merit, and 
in the case of most of the obscure poetry that 
is published, the poems possess merits which 
make them acceptable in spite of their blind- 
ness. In the same way, perfection in rhyme is 
an absolute requisite for good poetry, and yet 
Mr. Gilder, in his poem entitled “A Woman,” 
couples “riot” with “quiet” and “defy it,” a 
rhyme which by itself would pass only in comic 
verse. No one questions, however, the excel- 
lence of the poem as a whole. In spite of its 
defects, it could not be rejected by anv appre- 
ciative editor.— w. H. H.] 


When an editor receives a short manustript, 
—say, one of five hundred or six hundred 
words, — why cannot he decide regarding it at 
once, without keeping the author waiting an in- 
definite time? I can understand why time is 
required for judging a long book manuscript, 
but why cannot a short manuscript be either 
accepted or rejected on the day of its receipt? 

B. F. W. 


[ Most editors, probably, have stated times 
for reading manuscripts, and all manuscripts 
received are put together somewhere to be read 
when the regular time for reading comes. 
Until then, as a rule, the editor does not see 
the manuscripts that have been submitted to 
him, and does not know whether they are long 
orshort. An editor can make up his periodi- 
cal to better advantage if he examines manu- 
scripts once a week, or once a month, than he 
can if he reads each day’s offerings as they 
come in. In justice to all his contributors, 
moreover, he ought to read all his manuscripts 
in the order in which they are received, whether 
they are short or long. For that matter, it 
often takes less time to determine the availa- 
bility or non-availability of a book manuscript 


-article. 


containing 100,000 words than of a poem with 
only twenty lines. — w. H. H.] 


Will you kindly criticise the following sen- 
tence, found in the Century Magazine for 
November in the article upon “ Robert Louis 
Stevenson and His Writings,” p. 123, in the 
middle of the first column: “ Yes; and also in 
some degree even the most diligent, hearty, 
and sensitive lover of literature if he has never 
practised with the written word himself.” Is 
there anything in connection with that sentence 
which gives the writer license to omit the 
predicate? As the article in question is upon 
the very subject of literary style, I desire to 
have the sentence explained. 1 am particularly 
anxious because I myself am studying to per- 
fect a literary style which will enable me to 
contribute matter acceptable to the magazines. 
Recently I submitted a carefully prepared 
After a month it was returned to me, 
with many regrets, but with the decision that 
the article was not available because it was 
“cast in a newspaper mold rather than ina 
magazine mold.” I wrote to Mr. R. U. John- 
son, the assistant editor of the Century, and 
asked him to explain the essential difference 
between a “magazine mold” and a “newspaper 
mold,” aside from the fact that the former was 
moldier than the latter. He replied that maga- 
zine matter grew moldy more quickly than news- 
paper matter, and it is perhaps on that account 
that the mold has completely hidden the predi- 
cate inthe above-quoted sentence, but I desire 
to be sure of it. Will THE WRITER please en- 
lighten me? P. C. 


[ The sentence in the Century cannot be 
properly judged excepting in connection with 
the preceding sentence, with which it is inti- 
mately connected. The preceding sentence is: 
“The public can appreciate some kinds of 
literary merit; but ‘to those more exquisite 
refinements of proficiency and finish which 
the artist so ardently desires, and so keenly 
feels, for which (in the vigorous words of 
Balzac ) he must toil “like a miner buried in a 
landslip,” for which, day after day, he recasts 
and revises and rejects — the gross mass of the 
public must be ever blind.’” Itis obvious that 
‘“‘so must” is understood in the sentence which 
follows, —that quoted by “P. C.” Because of 
the use of “also in some degree,” the insertion 
of “so must” before “even” would make an 
awkward sentence. Perfection in style, how- 
ever, requires that every sentence should have 
both a subject and a predicate. Mrs. Van 
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Rensselaer should have remodeled her sentence 
accordingly. — w. H. H.] 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


One of Mr. Atwood’s 
friends states that he returns 
to Washington to-night or to- 
morrow. — Boston Evening 
Record. 


One of Mr _ Atwood’s 
friends says that he will re- 
turn to Washington to-night 
or to-morrow. 


Davisand De Almeidawere | Davisand De Almeida were 
returning from Spy Pond with | returning in the train leaving 
a party froma polo game on | Arlington at 5.30 witha party 
the train leaving Arlington at from a polo game at Spy 
5.26.— Boston Herald. | Pond. 





ON PUBLISHING A BOOK. 


The superintendent of the manufacturing de- 
partment of a publishing concern will usually 
recommend to authors asking for information 
before beginning their work, that manuscripts 
should be written on small sheets of paper, 
commercial note.or letter size being preferable 
to a larger sheet. The writing should, of course, 
be, for the purposes of the compositors, on one 
side of the sheetonly. All the sheets of manu- 
script should be of the same size and should 
contain as nearly as possible the same num- 
ber of lines. This facilitates the work of 
estimating the amount of the material and 
the cost of the printing. The manuscript 
should be paged consecutively throughout. 
With the present comparatively inconsider- 
able expense of typewriiing, there is a mate- 
rial advantage, when the writer may be in a 
position so to arrange, in having his manu- 
script put into typewritten form before sending 
it into the publishing office. This facilitates 
the work of the reader or literary adviser, and 
facilitates, also, the calculation of the printing 
and the work of the compositors; while it also 
lessens the risk of typographical errors. The 
prudent author will also, after having his type- 
written “copy” prepared, go over this as if it 
were first proof, and will make at once all the 
corrections or changes which he finds to be de- 
sirable. If such changes, additions, or elimina- 
tions in the material are left to be made until 
the author receives his first proof, the cost of 
making them has to be debited to the account 
of the author under the heading of “extra cor- 
rections.” This constitutes one of the most 
annoying items of expense in the making of 


books, and it is one that can, as a rule, be 
avoided altogether if proper care be taken in 
the preparation of the author's “ copy.” 

It is customary to give to the author his first 
proof in the form of what is known as galleys 
or slips, as in case any alterations may be found 
necessary, the’ cost of making these in the 
galleys is smaller than after the matter has been 
made up in the form of pages. For works in 
current literature the author receives his second 
proof in the form of pages taken from the 
plates, the matter having been cast as soon as 
made up into pages. These proofs the author 
will consider to have been sent only in order 
that he may assure himself that the corrections 
indicated in the previous proofs have received 
proper attention; and in order, also, that he 
may have the material in hand for the prepara- 
tion of his index. If the work is one of special 
character for which very careful proof-reading 
is requisite, the author will receive an interven- 
ing set of proofs taken in page form, and the 
printers will wait for the return of these page 
proofs before proceeding with the casting. 
Corrections which are absolutely essential can 
be made in the pages after these have been 
cast, but they must be shaped to conform pre- 
cisely to the space available. If, for instance, 
one word is taken out, another word containing 
precisely the same number of letters must be 
inserted. Corrections in the plates are on 
several grounds more difficult and expensive 
than those made in the material before it has 
been cast. 

With the knowledge of the number of thou- 
sand words in a given manuscript, the next 
question to be decided in the course of the 
manufacturing of the book is the form of the 
volume. If the work be planned for popular 
sale, such selection should be made of type, 
page, binding, etc., that the cost may be kept 
at a moderate figure, and thus admit of a low 
publication price. If, on the other hand, the 
material is addressed to a more limited class of 
readers, it will, as a rule, be desirable to plan 
for a larger and more handsomely printed book, 
for which a higher price can be secured. 

The expressions “quarto,” “octavo,” etc., 
which, in former times, designated with tolera- 
ble accuracy the size of the printed book, are 
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now, unfortunately, by no means to be depended 
upon. The terms refer to the number of times 
the flat sheet of paper is folded. There is, how- 
ever, at this time no standard size for the flat 
sheet, papers being manufactured in a great 
variety of sizes, and almost every publishing 
house having special sizes for its own use. 
The flat sheet used in the United States is 
much larger than that used in England or on 
the continent, owing to the greater size of 
American printing presses. The larger the 
size of sheet that can be imposed upon the 
press, the smaller number of impressions re- 
quired for a given edition, and the smaller the 
cost of the presswork. 

The selection of type — pica, small pica, long 
primer, or brevier —depends in part upon the 
size selected for the volume — octavo, 12mo, or 
16mo — and in part, also, upon the amount of 
the material to be put into print, and the ques- 
tion as to whether it is planned to sell a large 
number of copies at a low price or a small num- 
ber at ahigher price. The effect of the printed 


page depends in part upon the size of the type, 


and in part, also, upon the leading or spacing 
between the lines. A volume of 100,000 words 
printed in small pica with one lead, in a prop- 
erly proportioned 12mo page, will make about 
325 pages, which would give a volume of satis- 
factory proportion. Authors will find it a con- 
venience in making references in their corre- 
spondence to their manuscripts, to specify the 
size of these by thousands of words, rather than 
by pages of “ copy.” 

When the book is in readiness, there comes 
up for decision between author and publisher 
the matter of advertising. If the author, hav- 
ing shared the cost of the production of the 
book, has retained any ownership in the edi- 
tions, and is, therefore, to share in the expendi- 
ture for advertising, the amount to be so ex- 
pended must, of course, depend upon his own 
decision. The question as to the most effec- 
tive methods for making known to the public 
that a book has been published, and for keep- 
ing before book-buyers the fact of its existence, 
is one of the most perplexing problems in the 
publisher’s business, and one the difficulties 
of which are often not realized by authors. 

Advertising may be divided into direct and 





indirect. Under the former heading would be 
included the printing of the descriptive title of 
the book in the catalogue and special lists of 
the publisher, the purchase of advertising space 
in the journals or magazines, the distribution 
among booksellers of show bills, and the dis- 
tribution among possible book-buyers of de- 
scriptive circulars. Under the latter comes the 
distribution of copies for review, and the con- 
signing of specimen copies to booksellers for 
sale. If a work is of a special character, re- 
quiring for the explanation of its purpose some 
detailed description, a separate descriptive cir- 
cular can be utilized to advantage for mailing 
to the specific circle of students or readers 
likely to be interested; excepting, however, 
for books coming under this description, such 
circulars are not, as a rule, of sufficient advan- 
tage to repay their cost, as it is difficult to 
secure attention for them from the general pub- 
lic. Show bills of new books are placed by 
booksellers on the boards in front of their 
stores, and authors are accustomed to lay stress 
upon seeing their books so posted. The mat- 
ter is, however, not of as much importance as 
it is often considered; and in any case the 
printing of the show bill does not necessarily 
secure its being posted by any great number of 
booksellers. Every dealer receives a great 
many more show bills than he has room for on 
his boards; and he selects for use those of the 
books in most active demand, rather than of the 
books most needing such advertisement. In 
selecting the journals in which advertising space 
can probably be purchased to advantage, it is 
more important to use the money in periodicals 
reaching the intelligent circle of book-buyers, 
rather than in those havinga very extended mis- 
cellaneous circulation. Ten or twelve thou- 
sand cultivated readers are of more advantage 
for the purpose of the author and his publisher, 
than would be two or three hundred thousand 
of the class of the community which very rarely 
spends money in books. The whole business, 
however, of possible returns to be secured from 
advertising expenditure remains, even after 
many years of carefully tabulated experience, 
very much a matter of guess work. 

While descriptive advertising in the right 
kind of journals can nearly always be depended 
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upon to produce an increase in the sales of the 
book advertised, it may easily prove to be the 
case that such increase is not sufficient to re- 
pay the cost of the advertising. If an invest- 
ment of $50 brought for a dollar book an addi- 
tional sale of fifty copies, there would be a net 
loss on the transaction of from $30 to $35. To 
that kind of “pushing” and enterprise pub- 
lishers are, notwithstanding the criticism of 
authors, naturally averse, nor can they honestly 
recommend it to authors who pay their own 
publishing expenses. It is, as a rule, pretty 
easy to tell, after a few experiments in adver- 
tising, whether a book possesses what may be 
called “elasticity,” that is, responds readily 
and remuneratively to advertising and “ push- 
ing.” If such an elasticity be there, and if 
through reviews or through personal mention 
a public interest can be felt to have awakened, 
a great deal can be accomplished by judiciously 
planned advertising to extend and to keep 
active such interest. If, however, no such in- 
terest appears and the first advertising outlay 
produces no returns, or but trifling returns, 
further outlays will, at that time at least, be 
money thrown away. If a book has once 
“fallen flat,” it is, with a rare exception, as 
practicable for a publisher to put life into it by 
advertising as it would be for him to lift him- 
self over a fence by the straps of his boots. 

The number of copies of a new book which 
can, to advantage, be distributed for review 
varies, of course, according to the character 
and to the costliness of the work, the size of 
the first edition, etc., etc. Of a novel, from 150 
to 300 copies are usually used in this way; ofa 
work of literature, from 100 to 200 copies; and 
of works of special character, a much smaller 
number. These figures apply to the journals of 
the United States. The list for Great Britain 
is, in any case, very much smaller in proportion 
to the extent of the selling market, as the re- 
views in London journals can be depended upon 
to reach intelligent buyers of books through- 
out the entire Kingdom. From fifteen to twen- 
ty-five copies is usually a sufficient allowance 
of press copies to be made of an American 
book published in Great Britain. 

There has of late years been a very large in- 
crease throughout the United States of journals 


in which competent and able reviews appear, 
an increase out of proportion to the growth of 
booksellers and of book buyers. However well 
managed its literary department may be, it does 
not, as a rule, pay a publisher to add a journal 
to his list, unless the town in which it is pub- 
lished contains at least one active bookseller 
who can be depended upon to fill orders for the 
books reviewed. 

When, after all the preliminary difficulties of a 
book have been overcome, his book is at last 
finally published, the author, not unnaturally, 
expects that copies of the book will at once 
appear on the counters of all the bookstores 
throughout the country. In this expectation he 
is likely to be more or less disappointed, and 
the complaint that “ friends have inquired for a 
book in this place or in that and have not found 
it,” is one of the most frequent that comes to 
the publisher. It is the case, however, that 
publishing machinery does not and cannot pro- 
vide for any such general distribution in ad- 
vance of the public demand. The first edition 
of a first book does not usually consist of more 
than one thousand copies, a portion of which 


__are required for the press. A general distribu- 


tion of copies among leading bookstores (even 
if such distribution were on other grounds 
practicable ) would require an edition, not of 
one thousand, but of ten thousand or more 
copies, an investment in the production of 
which neither the publisher nor the author (if 
the book be an author’s venture ) would be will- 
ing to risk with the first enterprise. Even if, 
however, some such number of copies should 
be sent out and one-half of them should find 
buyers, the extra cost of manufacturing the 
copies not sold and the expense of the freight 
on these when returned would considerably 
more than absorb the profits of the sales; and 
with quite an extended sale, the net result of the 
transaction might be a considerable loss. It is 
further the case, however, that the better class 
of booksellers object to receiving unsolicited 
consignments of untried books, and when such 
a consignment comes to hand, they are very 
likely to put the books to one side, or sometimes 
even to express them promptly back to the 
publisher at his cost. The booksellers reason 
that the space on their counters represents a. 
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considerable outlay for rent, and that they pre- 
fer to use their own judgment as to how such 
space shall be occupied, and to select for it 
such stock as may be most likely to prove re- 
munerative with their particular class of custo- 
mers. If they have in their stores a certain 
amount of stock that belongs to them and other 
stock that they have the privilege of returning, 
it is naturally to their interest to give special 
attention to the former, even to the extent of 
putting the latter to one side altogether. 

The author frequently suggests that if the 
publisher will only take pains to place his book 
on the railroad stands, it will certainly find sale. 
This, also, is a matter that depends, in the first 
place, upon the book and upon the public. The 
business of selling books on the railroads is in 
the hands of a few large companies; that of the 
roads running out of New York, for instance, 
being controlled by three concerns. The space 
on the stands is limited and is considered valu- 
able, and the salesmen who sell books through 
the trains earn good wages. The managers 
are, therefore, naturally unwilling that their 
space and the time of their men be devoted to 
any books that are not what they call “sure 
things”; and they do not want to try any ex- 
periments, but plan to give attention only to 
works that have already “ made a sensation.” 
When a book has made its mark, it is well to 
talk to the railroad men about it, but not before. 
The book does not, therefore, as the author 
often imagines, come into demand because it is 
in the bookstores or on the railroad stands, but 
it finds place on the counters and the stands be- 
cause it has come into demand. 

There has been during the past third of a 
century, with the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion and with the great development in general 
education, a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of readers and of buyers of printed matter. 
It is the case, however, that, on one ground or 
another, the increased possibility of securing 
sale for “an average book” has not kept pace 
with the increase in the population. The period 
in question has witnessed an enormous devel- 
opment in periodical literature, and the time, 
eyesight, and pennies of a very large propor- 
tion of the reading public are so far absorbed 
in the magazines, in the weekly papers, and in 


the Sunday editions of the daily papers, that 
there is little opportunity left for giving atten- 
tion to books. When a reader of light litera- 
ture can secure in an illustrated magazine at 
the cost of ten cents as much matter as he 
could find in a fifty-cent novel, he (or she) is 
very likely to give preference to the ten-cent 
expenditure and to the attractively illustrated 
magazine. The increase in the number of the 
books published has also itself been dispropor- 
tionate to the increase in the book-buying pub- 
lic. The list of publishing concerns is very 
much greater, and the annual output of each 
concern is also greater. As a necessary result, 
the proportion of sale to be secured by any 
single average book is smaller. I use the term 
“ average book ” to indicate a book which, while 
pleasantly written and favorably spoken of, does 
not secure marked attention from the reviewers 
and does not establish for itself any very dis- 
tinctive character. 

Thirty or forty years ago, for instance, a 
wide-awake and cultivated traveler, with a little 
fluency of expression, could make a journey to 
Europe, or to South America, or to Asia, and 
could depend upon securing for the account of 
his travels a sufficiently extended sale to render 
the publication of such an account remunera- 
tive. A traveler who should to-day bring to the 
publisher the manuscript of such a narrative 
would be told that the prospects were decidedly 
adverse to securing for it an extended or re- 
munerative sale. The same is true of the aver- 
age novel. On the other hand, if a book may 
possess the qualities which render it distinctive, 
the very large reading public that is available 
can, when it has once been convinced of the 
importance or of the attractiveness of a work, 
make for such work a sale very much more ex- 
tensive and profitable, both for author and for 
publisher, than would a quarter of a century 
ago have been dreamed of. 

Apart from such immediate popular sale for 
a book which may happen to become the talk of 
the season, the most available literary property, 
both for the author and for the publisher, is 
constituted by a series of books grouped to- 
gether as a set and for which some continued 
annual demand can be depended upon. An 
author who proposes to make literature his 
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profession has a very direct interest in secur- 
ing such publishing arrangements as shall keep 
his books before the public in the form of a 
uniform set issued under one imprint and kept 
in the market under one publishing manage- 
ment. 

Booksellers, library committees, and book 
buyers are always impressed with the “stand- 
ard character” of volumes which are catalogued 
as works and which are put together in a box. 
If an author has once secured some favorable 
attention from the public, and if he will pro- 
duce, at intervals of about a year, a new book, 
at least as strong in character and as good in 
literary quality as his preceding books, the pub- 
lisher is able from year to year to keep sucha 
set of books effectively before the book-buying 
public. The salesmen, in taking each season 
orders for “the new book of the season,” are 
able always to secure renewed orders for the 
earlier volumes in the set. If, on the other 
hand, the author has divided his books between 
several publishing houses, no one publisher has 
an interest in cataloguing, advertising, or “‘ push- 
ing” the series as a whole, and the advantage 
of what I should call cumulative publishing 
effort is lost. The author who may be consider- 
ing for a new book a suggestion froma new 
publisher apparently more favorable than that 
which his original publisher is prepared to 
offer, should take into account the serious det 
riment to the business interest of his literary 
undertakings as a whole, and of his relations 
with the book-buying public as represented 
particularly by thelibraries and the booksellers, 
in getting his volumes scattered so that they 
cannot be kept in the market in uniform sets. 

I judge that the literary development of our 
community calls, not for an increase in book 
production, but for a more precise and exacting 
standard in regard to the books which are 
allowed to get into print. I should like to see 
a society established which should have for 
its purpose, not necessarily the discouraging 
of writing, but the lessening of the number of 
manuscripts which the writers are willing to 
bring to a publishing office. It it might prove 
practicable to establish, in districts throughout 
the country, some “board of censorship” to 
which all manuscripts should be submitted be- 


fore they are allowed to reach the publishing 
offices, and if such board, in returning the nine- 
tenths of the manuscripts which ought never to 
be placed in the hands of the printers at all, 
should be able to impress upon the writers 
some satisfactory standard of literary quality, 
there would, I feel confident, be a decided gain 
for the general training, not only in literary 
standard, but in what might be called “ intel- 
lectual common sense” on the part of the 
active-minded public of our community. 
Such bureaus of examination and censorship 
would, of course, need funds for their mainte- 
nance, but a moderate fee on the manuscripts 
examined would provide a very ample support. 
Literary counsel could, in fact, be given to 
great advantage, as far as the saving of futile 
effort was concerned, in advance of the produc- 
tion of any manuscript at all, and the charge 
for such counsel or for the reply to inquiries 
would, of course, be proportionate to the extent 
of the service required. If ina general way, 
for instance, a “literary yearning ” should cost 
the “yearner” one dollar, a “literary aspira- 
tion,” five dollars, and a literary ambition in 
the form of acompleted manuscript, ten dol- 
lars, the bureau would be supported, the aspir- 
ants would be chastened, and to some extent 
trained; the literature of the country, as far, at 
least, as the first books were concerned, would 
be materially improved in standard, in quality, 
and in “finish”; the publishers would be 
saved an enormous proportion of the expendi- 
ture and labor belonging to what they now call 
the “botheration account of their offices”; 
and with fewer and better books presented to 
the community, there would be a better “ satis- 
faction account” for the readers, while there 
would be a very much improved prospect of a 
living income for the deserving writers, that is, 
for the writers who really had something of 
value to give to the public. — George Haven 
Putnam, in the Independent. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND Puxoro- 


GRAPHIC Times ALMANAC FOR 1896. Illustrated. Edited 
by Walter E. Woodbury. 370 pp. Paper, 75 cents. New 
ork: Scovill & Adams Co. 1896, 
“The American Annual of Photography ” for 
1896 contains, besides numerous articles om 
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photographic subjects by the most competent 

authorities, more than two hundred illustra- 

tions, of which a large number are reproduc- 
tions of the finest work produced by the best 
artist photographers of this and other countries. 

It is an epitome of photography-up-to-date. 

A Map Maponna, and Other Stories. By L. Clarkson 
Whitelock. 203 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Joseph Knight 
Co. 1895. 

The stories included in this handsome volume 
are: “A Mad Madonna,” “A Bit of Delft,” 
“Tgnoto,” “Love's House,” “Apollo,” and 
“From Another Country.” They are skilfully 
told, and the reader will find them full of in- 
terest. For frontispiece the book has a good 
reproduction of Raphael's Sistine Madonna. 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publisher of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.] 


Turee UnpusiisHep Letters By James Russect Lowe. 
With an introduction by Mary A. Clarke. Century (38 c.) for 
February. 

Some Personat RECOLLECTIONS OF WHITTIER, WITH Os- 
SERVATIONS ON His Rewiciovus Views. Illustrated. Rev. 
Christopher Coffin Hussey. Avena (28 c. )for February. 

Bryant, THE Poet-Poxitictan. Frank B. Sanborn. Arena 
(28 c. ) for February. 

Some Memories oF Hawrtuorne. — I, 
Lathrop. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Tue Frencu Acapemy. Henry Houssaye. 
for February. 

Tue Cuitp ano His Fictions 
Lippincott’ s (28 c.) for February. 

PARALyzers oF Styte. Frederic M. Bird. Lippincott’s 
(28 c. ) for February. 

Cuarters From A Lire ( Autobiography). Illustrated. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. McClure's (13 c. ) for February. 

Issen aT Home. Illustrated. Edgar Achorn. New Eng- 
land Magazine (28 c.) for February. 

Tue Gisson Boy. Illustrated by fac-similes of the artist’s 
early work, Christine Terhune Herrick. S¢. Nicholas ( 28 c.) 
for February. 

Letrers To A Boy.—III. 
Nicholas (28 c.) for February. 

Eveanor Merritt. Portrait. 
for February. 

Pavut Bourcet. Portrait. 
February. 

W. A. Frazer anv His Suort Stortgs. 
ture (28 c.) for February. 

Coronet Arcuis C. Fisk. With portrait. 
ture (28 c.) for February. 


Rose Hawthorne 
Forum (28 c.) 


Elizabeth Ferguson Seat. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. Sz. 
Current Literature (28 c. ) 
Current Literature (28c.) for 
Current Litera- 


Current Litera- 


Epwarp Everett Hate: A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRA- 
Puy. Illustrated. Edward Everett Hale. Owtlook (13 c.) 
for December 21. 

How Music Is ENGRAVED AND PRINTED. 
for January. 

INTERVIEWING IN Practice. Frank Banfield. Reprinted 
from National Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for January. 

Tue Port Laurgatesuiv. Reprinted from 7emple Bar 
in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for January. 

Evsert Husparp. Portrait. 
for January. 

Crara DarGan Macrean. Mrs. S. A. Brock Putnam. 
Current Literature (28 c.) for January. 

In THe Footsters or Byron. Illustrated. Eugene L. 
Didier. Munsey's (13 c. ) for January. 

Henxy Casot Lopce. Portrait. 
January. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte. 
delphia ) for January. 

Tue SmiTHsonian InstitutTIon.—J. Illustrated. Pro- | 
fessor Henry Carrington Bolton. Apfleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly (53 c. ) for January. 

LirerRaATuRE IN THE Home. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Good Housekeeping (23 c. ) for January. 

Georce F. Root anp His Soncs. Illustrated. Lydia 
Avery Coonley. New England Magazine ( 28 c. ) for January. 

ReapinG Dante witH Lowe.t. Frederick M. Holland. 
New England Magazine (28 c. ) for January. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN Epitor. Forum (28 c.) for Jan- 
uary. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’s LeTrsrs. 
Forum (28 c. ) for January. 


Musician ( 13 c.) 


Current Literature (28 c. ) 


Munsey's (13 c.) for 


Arthur W. Colton. Citizen ( Phila- 


Herbert Woodfield Paul, 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


James A. Metcalfe, formerly of Zzfz, has be- 
come editor of the Cosmopolitan. 

Julian Hawthorne sailed for Boston from 
Kingston, Jamaica, January 22. 

Professor Edmund J. James, who recently 
resigned from the University of Pennsylvania 
to accept a chair in Chicago University, will 
take up his new duties this month. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Aldrich and their party, 
including Mrs. James T. Fields and Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett, left Boston, January 6, for New 
York, preparatory to sailing on their yachting 
cruise to the West Indies. They will be gone 
several months. 


J. M. Barrie was four years writing “ Senti- 
mental Tommy,” now running in Scribner's 
Magazine. 

Sidney Colvin, to whom the Vailima Letters 
of Robert Louis Stevenson were written, is at 
work upon an exhaustive biography of Steven- 
son. It will probably not be ready for some 
two years yet. 
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The January number of Olio (Perkasie, 
Penn. ) is enlarged to forty-eight pages, and con- 
tains particulars of seven prize contests open 
to subscribers. Particulars about these con- 
tests will be sent free upon request. The 
editor announces that a portion of Olio is now 
open to all writers. 


The two hundred and eighth volume of 
Littell’s Living Age opened with the issue for 
the week ending January 4. For 1896 the sub- 
scription price will be six dollars. 


The announcement of the appointment of 
Alfred Austin as poet laureate of England was 
made January I. 

The Woman’s National Press Association, 
with 150 members, and several auxiliaries, 
meets fortnightly in the parlors of the Riggs 
House in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods, of Salem, is vice-president for 
Massachusetts, and Miss Frances Graham 
French, a special correspondent of the Boston 
Commonwealth, is a member of the executive 
board for 1896. The association is a member 
of the International League of Press Clubs and 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
All members are or have been active journal- 
ists, or are authors of books. 


The Mew York Sunday World offers a prize 
of fifty dollars for the best list of the best 100 
English and American books for a girl of fif- 
teen or sixteen years. 


G. T. Angell, 19 Milk street, Boston, offers, 
in behalf of the American Humane Education 
Society, a prize of $200 for the best practical 
plan, set forth in less than 2,500 words, of set- 
tling peacefully and honorably to both nations 
the difference between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, in regard to the dis- 
puted Venezuela boundary. All plans must be 
submitted before March 1 next, without the 
real name of the writer, each plan to be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope giving the writer’s 
real name and post-office address. 


The prize of $100 offered last June to the 
student of Johns Hopkins University who should 
write the best essay on the “ Relations of Chem- 
istry and the Useful Arts” has been awarded 
to E. Emmet Reid, of Virginia, a graduate of 
Richmond College. 


At the annual meeting of the French Acad- 
emy, the highest prize for literary work done 
during the past year was awarded to M. Jusser- 
aud for his “ Literary History of the English 
People.” 

The Zoronto Saturday Night’s Christmas 
number contains a capital story, “A Recon- 
noissance at Fort Ellice,” by William B. Cam- 
eron, of Fort Alexander, Manitoba, to which 
was awarded the first prize ($50) in the short- 
story competition. 


The German Hygienic Association offers a 
reward of $1,200 for the best original essay on 
electric heaters. The essay must be written in 
German, and must be received before July 1, 
by Professor Konrad Hartmann, 18 Fasann- 
strasse, Charlottenburg, Germany. The essay 
will remain the property of the author, but he 
must publish it within six months. 


Harry C. Jones, of New York, has started a 
new monthly illustrated magazine, called Harry 
Fones's Monthly. 


The Hibernian (Seneca Falls, N. Y.) is a 
new illustrated monthly, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 


The Musician (Philadelphia) is a new 
monthly, devoted to the educational interests 
of music. 


The Clipping Collector ( New York ) is a new 
monthly devoted to the collecting of newspaper 
clippings for pleasure or profit. 


The journal which for the last twelve years 
John J. Daly has published, first as the Vews- 
man, and then as the American News- 
man, begins its thirteenth volume with the 
January number as the Bookseller and News- 
man, and ina more convenient and attractive 
form than heretofore. Mr. Daly’s journal is 
frank and outspoken to a degree, and besides 
giving the information that would be expected 
from a paper of its class, it has done a great 
deal to advance the interests of newsdealers. 


The Home Magazine (Washington), which 
died something like a year and a half ago, is to 
be revived. Its backers are said to have plenty 
of money. The president of the new company 
is Jonas H. McGowan, and the general manager 
is F. G. Fisher. 
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Munsey’s Magazine is to be published in 
New London, Conn., where Mr. Munsey is to 
have a five-story building completed for it be- 
fore May |. 


The Hungarian-A merican is a new monthly 
periodical published in New York City. 


Atlanta is to have a new monthly magazine 
called the ///ustrator. The publishers promise 
a literary periodical that shall be in all respects 
first class. 


The Maine Outing Company, Portland, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital, for the 
purpose of printing and publishing magazines 
and papers of all kinds. 

The S. S. McClure Company has been incor- 
porated, with $100,000 capital, to deal in literary 
productions and publish books and serials in 
New York City. The directors are J. McClure, 
John Phillips, Albert Brady, Edwin C. Martin, 
of New York City, and Robert McClure, of 
London, England. 


There has been a change of ownership of the 
Fowler & Wells Company, New York, con- 
trolled by the Fowler family for sixty years. 
The controlling stock has been purchased by 
the editor of the Phrenological Fournal, Dr. 
Edgar C. Beall, and Colonel Nathan Ward 
Fitzgerald, late of West Virginia. 


An unusually good photogravure reproduc- 
tion of “The Water-Melon,” by E. von Blaas, 
is the frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
(New York) for February. The other illus- 
trations and the letter-press are of the usual 
standard of excellence. 


A unique addition to the cover of Leisure 
Hours ( Philadelphia ) for February is made by 
printing an artistic calendar in connection with 
the design. 


The autobiographic paper by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps in McClure’s Magazine for February 
gives a picture of Emerson as the author saw 
him and heard him talk in her father’s house at 
Andover in the days before the war. It also 
describes life in a girls’ school of that period. 

“Three Unpublished Letters,” by James 
Russell Lowell, printed in the February Cen- 
tury. show the poet’s ever admirable charm of 
letter-writing. 


In the Forum for February Henry Houssaye- 
sketches briefly the history of the French 
Academy, enumerates its members, telling 
what they are especially famous for, and de- 
scribes the work of the academy. 


Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours for Boys and 
Girls (New York ) for February has the first of 
a series of papers on “ Favorite Story-writers 
for Young People,” by Frank Lee Farnell, in 
which are described the methods of work of 
“Oliver Optic,” Edward S. Ellis, Nora Perry, 
J. T. Trowbridge, and Susan Coolidge. 

In Lippincott’s for January Richard Henry 
Stoddard gives his reminiscences of “ Long- 
fellow,” and Oliver McKee exposes “ An Edi- 
torial Copy-Foundry.” 

The Outlook for December 21 was the first 
of the Illustrated Magazine Numbers which 
this journal intends to publish monthly, con- 
tinuing, of course, its usual weekly publication, 
and simply putting the Magazine Number in 
place of one of the weekly issues. The Decem- 
ber Magazine Number contained sixty-eight 
pages, and was profusely illustrated with many 
finely-printed process cuts. 

George Augustus Sala died in Brighton, 
Eng., December 8, aged sixty-eight. 

Edward McPherson died at Gettysburg, 
Penn., December 14, aged sixty-six. 

Sergius Stepniak died in London December 
23, aged fifty-five. 

George W. Dillingham, the publisher, died 
at Summit, N. J., December 28, aged fifty-four. 

Mrs. Helen Mar Bean died at Concord, 
N. H., December 28, aged thirty-nine. 

Colonel Thomas W. Knox died in New York 
January 6, aged sixty years. 

Paul Verlaine died in Paris January 8, aged 
fifty-two. 

Walter Clark Nichols died at Denver, Colo., 
January Io. 

Mrs. Martha E. Holden (“ Amber”) died in 
Chicago January 16, aged forty-two. 

Bernhard Gillam died at Canajoharie, N. Y., 
January 19, aged forty years. 

Rev. William H. Furness, D. D., died in 
Philadelphia, January 30, aged ninety-four. 





